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Preface 


This report was submitted to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights by 
the District of Columbia Advisory Committee. The District of 
Columbia Committee is one of the 51 Committees established in every 
State and the District of Columbia by the Commission pursuant to 
section 105(c) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957* Its membership 
consists of interested citizens of standing who serve without com- 
pensation. Among the functions and responsibilities of the State 
Advisory Committees, under their mandate from the Commission on 
Civil Rights, are the following: (l) to advise the Commission of 
all information concerning legal developments constituting a denial 
of equal protection of the laws under the Constitution; (2) to 
advise the Commission as to the effect of the laws and policies of 
the Federal Government with respect to equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution; and ( 3 ) to advise the Commission upon mat- 
ters of mutual concern in the preparation of its final report. The 
Commission, in turn, has been charged by the Congress to investi- 
gate allegations, made in writing and under oath, that citizens are 
being deprived of the right to vote by reason of color, race, reli- 
gion, or national origin; to study and collect information regard- 
ing legal developments constituting a denial of equal protection 
of the laws; to appraise Federal laws and policies with respect to 
equal protection; and to report to the President and to the Congress 
its activities, findings, and recommendations. 

Four principal programs are currently being sponsored by the 
D.C. Advisory Committee: one on the centenary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, one on metropolitan housing, one on the administra- 
tion of justice, and a fourth on employment practices. 

The last of these programs has been the responsibility of a 
Special Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity, composed of five 
members of the D.C. Advisory Committee and 20 others selected to 
give the group as broad a basis in the Washington community as 
possible. The Special Committee conducted the conference 1 sum- 
marized in this report. Lacking the power of subpena or the 


1. Unpublished transcript of the Conference on Equal Employment 
Opportunity of the District of Columbia Advisory Committee to 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, February 27 -March 1, 
1963 , (hereinafter cited as D.C. Employment Conference). The 
transcript is in the files of the U.S. Co mmi ssion on Civil 
Rights, Washington 25 , D.C. (Opening remarks by Dr. Duncan 
Howlett, Chairman of the D.C. Advisory Committee.) 
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authority to put witnesses under oath, it relied wholly on state- 
ments voluntarily submitted, either orally or in writing, by 
representatives of industry, labor, the schools, and community 
organizations • 2 

The response, on the whole, was gratifying. Speakers from 
numerous groups appeared before the Special Committee to present 
their views, grievances, and recommendations. Only a few organi- 
zations which had been asked to appear failed to do so, or at least 
to submit written statements. 

Aside from its factfinding mission, the Special Committee feels 
that an educational function was served within the community. The 
conference, held on February 27 and 28, and March 1, 1963* was 
amply covered by the local press and other media. Residents of the 
area were aroused to the grave problems of employment discrimina- 
tion, both subtle and obvious, that plague minority groups in the 
District. 

There was no attempt to ignore the advances which have taken 
place, nor to conceal the serious inequalities still remaining. 

The sole guiding principle of the Special Committee was to uncover 
the facts to the best of its ability, and to provide the basis for 
recommendations founded on such facts. The work of the Special 
Committee forms the foundation for this report. 3 


2. D.C. Employment Conference 6 (opening remarks by Mr. Ben D. 

Segal, Chairman of the Special Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity) . 

3. The Advisory Committee and the Special Committee owe a great 

debt to two men for their efforts in digesting the transcripts 
of the conference for use in the report: Mr. Hal Witt of the 
District of Columbia Bar and Mr. Alex Rode. 
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Introduction 


Traditionally, our nation has been committed to a principle so 
simple in expression and yet so profound in its implications that 
it has determined the very texture of our life. 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident . • • • " Is there a 
schoolchild in any part of the country, on an isolated farm or 
in the great urban centers, who has not heard the ringing phrase 
from the. Declaration of Independence and responded to it? Was 
there a time, throughout all our history, when common men were not 
stirred to greater efforts by this exhortation? 

Whatever America has meant to men here and abroad, it has in- 
variably been looked upon as a land of almost unlimited opportunity. 
Despite occasional economic lags, despite wars and internal up- 
heaval, this image of the United States has persisted: It was a 
place where the only limitations to success were each individual's 
talent and industry. 

Neither class, nor social origin, nor parental occupation 
imposed limits on a man's ambitions. Along with our great natural 
wealth and democratic institutions, the keystone of initiative 
supported our might and our progress. 

And yet, nearly 200 years after this principle was first 
espoused, for some Americans it is still not "self-evident that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness." 

For members of our minority groups, and particularly for 19 
million American Negroes, the reality does not conform to the 
ideal. Across the continent, in every town, city, and suburb, the 
Negro citizen finds his aspirations blocked by myriad forms of 
discrimination. 

Some, like segregation, are overt and obstinate, though they 
are gradually yielding before public opinion and the law. Others 
are far more subtle, and in a sense, far more insidious. 

Among the latter, inequality in employment is perhaps the 
most injurious. It saps the Negro’s energy, undermines his moti- 
vation, perpetuates his economic dependence, and creates wide- 
spread frustration. As has so often been pointed out, all 
Americans are adversely affected by such discrimination. We can- 
not hope to maintain our prosperity and growth while 10 percent 
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of our people are held in fetters. 

But job discrimination is not simply an ecpnomic question. It 
has beqome, in our time, a question of foreign policy, of domestic 
tranquillity, of harmony and coherence--a question, in short, of 
national power. Most basic of all, job discrimination is morally 
wrong. The time is long past, if it ever existed, when men could 
justify treating others as less than men. 

Although discrimination against other minority groups has by 
no means been totally eradicated, the Negro remains its principal 
victim. There is reason to believe that when bias against him 
yields at last, kll Americans will be freed. This study, there- 
fore, concerns itself primarily with discrimination as encountered 
by Negroes. 

Washington, D.C., is in many ways an ideal laboratory for the 
study of discriminatory practices. It is visited annually by 
countless diplomats and foreign tourists. It no doubt influences 
the visitor* s view of our nation as a whole, of its professed 
ideals and its way of life--and not only are foreigners influenced 
thus, but thousands of young Americans whose trip to the Nation *s 
Capital may be the first and only contact they will ever have with 
the seat of the Federal Government. 

Washington is not a typical American city. There is little 
industry and relatively few large commercial enterprises; the 
Government is the dominant employer. 1 And yet, because of its 
urban- suburb an pattern and the composition of its population, 
Washington offers fruitful insights as a model for the study of 
job discrimination. 

In i960, approximately percent of the D.C. population was 
nonwhite. In nearby Maryland and Virginia, comprising the remain- 
der of the standard metropolitan statistical area, the correspond- 
ing figure was 6.5 percent . 2 For decades, the Negroes have made up 
about 25 percent of the total area population. 3 These statistics 


1 . Sawyer, "Fair Employment in the Nation’s Capital: A Study of 

Progress and Dilemma," The Journal of Intergroup Relations 

37 (Winter 1962-63). 

2 . Compiled from U.S. Census of Population : i960 . General 

Population Characteristics, District of Columbia , final 
report PC(l)- 10 B. 

3 . Sawyer, op. cit. supra note 1 , at 38. 
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confirm a trend which has continued for many years: an influx of 
Negroes into the central city, and a movement of whites to the 
suburbs.^ As far as can be discerned, the pattern remains constant 
to the present day. 

Undoubtedly many types of discrimination contribute to the 
"ghetto” scheme. 5 But unequal employment opportunity must be con- 
sidered a central factor which perpetuates the current situation. 

As Berl I. Bernhard, Staff Director of the Commission on Civil 
Eights pointed out; 6 

... in the last analysis, the minority citizen can only 
better himself by increasing his income; and this is to 
be done only if he is qualified for employment, and if 
people will employ him at other than menial tasks. 

In 1959, the average nonwhite family earned about 56 percent 
of the average white family income in the District, a ratio that 
has remained fairly stable for over 20 years. 7 More than 87 per- 
cent of jobs in the white-collar and managerial category in the 
Metropolitan Area were held by whites, while the majority of Negro 
workers could be found in either service or manual labor posi- 
tions. 8 Past and present discr imi nate on must be held accountable 
for this imbalance, and it is thp function of this report to 
present some of the causes and possible remedies for such dis- 
crimination. 

The next pages are a summary of the employment situation in 
the Washington area based on the Employment Conference and mate- 
rials submitted to the Committee. Following the summary are the 
findings and the recommendations of the D.C. Advisory Committee. 


4. U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Civil Rights U.S.A. , Housing 

in Washington , D.C. 2 ( 1962 ). 

5 . D.C. Employment Conference 12. (Testimony of Berl I. 

Bernhard, Staff Director, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights.) 

6. Ibid . 

7. Id. at 15 . 

8 . Compiled from U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of 

Population : I 96 Q, General Social and Economic Charac - 
teristics, District of Columbia, final report PC(1)-10C. 
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1. The Impact of Unequal Rights 


Discrimination is a relative term. If you are the director of per- 
sonnel services at the Potomac Electric Power Company, you would 
take pride in the fact that: 1 2 3 

Today if a customer comes to our office to pay his bill, 
the receiving teller may be a Negro; if he calls our 
office to inquire about a bill, he may talk to a Negro; 
if he calls to have service transferred from one place 
to another, he may talk to a Negro; the man who comes to 
read the meter in his basement may be Negro; if he appears 
to be having voltage trouble, the man who comes to make 
tests may be a Negro. All of these activities are in 
different Departments of the Company. 

But if you are Julius Hobson, chairman of the Washington 
chapter jof the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), you have a dif- 
ferent stoiy to tell: 2 

We tried to get from PEPCO a statement of agreement on 
the hiring of Negroes at all job levels, and I don't 
mean just for window dressing, but in regard to the 
basic jobs in PEPCO, such as electricians. 

There are no Negro electricians at the company. There 
are no Negroes in electronics. There are no Negroes in 
training for these jobs, and they are the basic jobs in 
PEPCO. 

As a union official, you are aware of the problems, but your 
personal commitment to fair employment is unequivocal: 3 

The national policy of the AFL-CIO is well-known to this 
panel and to the Advisory Committee, and we subscribe 
100 percent to the national policy in the field of race 
relations. 

... Of the hundred locals affiliated, I think only a 
handful do not have some Negro members .... We have 

D.C. Employment Conference. (P.2 of statement of Harry Boyd, 
Potomac Electric Power Company. ) 

2. Id. at 238. (Testimony of Julius Hobson. ) 

3. Id. at 188. (Testimony of J.C. Turner, Greater Washington 

Central Labor Council. ) 
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been doing all we can in this field, by our actions 
and by our communications with the local unions. 

Or, if you are executive secretary of the Washington Building 
and Construction Trades Council, you cite some encouraging fig- 
ures: ^ 

... Bricklayers local Wo. 1 has about 35 percent Negroes, 
and Bricklayers local No. k about 90 percent.... Nearly 
all jfof the Carpenters locals^ have Negro members, but 
no records are kept according to race.... For the Cement 
Makers, it is about 75 percent.... The Electrical Workers 
have one Negro .... The Engineers . . . have about 200 Negro 
members .... The Steam Fitters just recently took in one 
Negro.... The Plumbers recently took in one.... The Plaster- 
ers have about 25 percent Negro membership.... The Roofers 
have about 75 percent' of Negro workers.... The Tile and 
Terrazzo Workers indicate that none have applied to local 
unions. . . . 

The statistics somehow seem less impressive when you are 
Stockely Carmichael, a member of the Non-Violent Action Group at 
Howard University: 5 

The Federal Government appropriates all the money to 
Howard University for its new buildings ... . The contract 
... is given by the GSA. . . . Recurrently working on the new 
gymnasium are a number of locals.... The Electrical Local 
No. 26 employs two Negroes and one ^Negro^ journeyman. 

The Sheetmetal Union No. 102 employs no Negroes. The 
Plumbers Local No. 5 and the Steamfitters Local No. 602 
employ no Negroes at all. ... We think it is a blatant 
insult for GSA to assign these locals and these unions 
to build the new gymnasium on our site. ... We are not 
going to take this. 

Few observers would deny that some progress has been made in 
combating employment discrimination in the Washington area. The 
concerted efforts of the Federal and District Governments, of 
private organizations, of industry and the labor movement, have led 
to increasing opportunities for members of minority groups. But 
for those who are being discriminated against, the question of how 
much discrimination exists is no longer central; the point that it 
exists at all is cause enough for anger. 

4. Id. at 208. (Testimony of Joseph Curtice.) 

5 . Id. at 21. 
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In Washington, however, we have not reached that advanced 
stage where only vestigOs of the problem remain. Discr imi nation 
in employment is widespread and substantial. 
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2. The Pace of Progress 


Today, nearly 10 years after the momentous Supreme Court school 
desegregation decision, the Nation's Capital is not an integrated 
city. It is not integrated in education, it is not integrated in 
housing, and it is far from integrated in employment. A foreign 
visitor — or, for that matter, a high school student from Iowa — 
will soon discover the "ghettos" of the city; he will see schools 
only a few blocks apart that are virtually all-white or all-Negro; 
he will notice the racial makeup of the city's menial laborers. 

The median income of nonwhite citizens in the District is only 
70 percent of that of white citizens. The economic gap has shown 
very little change over the last 20 years. 1 2 3 4 Seven out of ten un- 
employed persons in the District are nonwhite. The average non- 
white family earns 56 cents for every dollar earned by the average 
white family, and that 56 cents represents the work of more bread- 
winners per family. ^ Such, in the words of John B. Duncan, the 
District's first Negro Commissioner, is "the price of unequal op- 
portunity. " 3 

Inroads have been made by minority groups during the past 
decade in securing employment where it was previously denied. Op- 
portunities in government have increased, but the great bulk of 
Negroes are concentrated in the lower income groups. In the Fed- 
eral Government, in 1961, while Negroes comprised 8.9 percent of 
employees in the classified service, they made up 18.1 percent of 
the employees in grades GS-1 through GS-4, 4*9 percent of the 
employees in grades GS-5 through GS-12, and an infinitesimal r f/l0 
of 1 percent in grades GS-12 through GS-18. These figures are for 
the Federal Government as a whole, and may not reflect conditions 
in the District. Between June 1961 and June 1962, employment of 
Negroes in the bottom four grades increased slightly; in grades 
GS-5 through GS-12 Negro employment increased 19 percent compared 
with 5*9 percent overall; in grades GS-12 through GS-18, Negro 
employment increased 35*6 percent compared with 9.5 percent over- 
all. While the impact of these figures is tempered by realization 
that greater percentage increase means few actual jobs when the 
number was very small to begin with, the direction is established. ^ 

1. D.C. Employment Conference. (P.2 of statement of Commissioner 

John B. Duncan. ) 

2. Id. at 15* (Testimony of Berl I. Bernhard.) 

3. Id. (P. 2 of statement of Commissioner John B. Duncan.) 

4. Id. (P. 6 of statement of Hobart Taylor, Executive Vice Chair- 

man, President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity.) 
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In the Government of the District of Columbia, there have also 
been some significant changes. As of June 30, 1962, 12,302 out of 
25,553 full-time positions in the District Government, 48.1 percent 
of the total, were held by Negroes. This compares with 46*7 per- 
cent in 1961 . However, less than 8 percent of positions classified 
Grade 12 and above were held by Negroes. 5 

Private industry in the Washington area, spurred by the 
"gentle but persistent" 6 efforts of such organizations as the Ur- 
ban League, has gradually opened long-barred doors : 7 

There is no question that in absolute terms we are making 
progress: I can state the names of dozens of local business 
firms which now employ Negroes, or employ them in better 
positions than several years ago. 

Boris Shishkin, director of the AEL-CIO Civil Rights Depart- 
ment, cited an example of progress within the labor movement: 8 

... the Bricklayers Union was ... lily-white.... last 
summer, I could look out and see the construction of 
a new addition to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce head- 
quarters where there were bricklayers who were colored 
and white, working side by side. 

Yet the difficulties encountered by a Presidential Committee 
in securing a job for one Negro electrician on a Government con- 
tract job are well known, and symbolic of the hard core of problems 
which remain i 9 

In government, in private industry, and in the labor movement, 
the Negro worker is finding new opportunities. But as Aaron 
Goldman, chairman of the D.C. Commissioners' Council on Human 
Relations pointed out, the question which must now be asked is 

5 . Id. (P. 5-6 of statement of Commissioner John B. Duncan.) 

6 . Id. (P. 2 of statement of Harry Boyd, Potomac Electric Power 
""Company. ) 

7 . Id. (P. 1 of statement of Aaron Goldman, Chairman of D.C. 

Commissioners' Council on Human Relations.) 

8 . Id. at 270-271. 

9 . 3 1961 Report of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights , 

Employment 132. 

10. D.C. Employment Conference. (P. 1 of statement of Aaron 
Goldman. ) 
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Is the pace fast enough to be described as progress? I 
remember 25 years ago in a small plane with an airspeed of 
60 miles per hour trying to reach a not too far away airport 
in the face of a 50 mile per hour wind. A quick calculation 
of my actual ground speed soon convinced me that my gas would 
never hold out for even such a short voyage. Viewed in this 
relative scale, we are not making sufficient headway at all 
in equal employment opportunities when we consider the dis- 
tance yet ahead and when we calculate the price of failure 
in terms of delinquency, dependency, disease — in short, the 
kind of social catastrophe Dr. Conant and others have pro- 
phesied unless we find meaningful work for our young people 
in accordance with their abilities. 
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3. Protest and Indictment 


After many years of silent frustration, Washington’s Negro citizens 
are becoming increasingly active in numerous civic and protest 
organizations. Supported by those white citizens who are dedicated 
to racial equality, they have revitalized long-active organizations 
and founded new ones# It is these voices, speaking in chorus, 
which most vehemently indict the community for its persisting in- 
equalities. 

Sometimes the voices speak out against the divergence between 
pronouncements and practice: 1 

A review of the current status of employment opportunity 
in the District of Columbia reveals that the most sig- 
nificant point in this whole field is that there seems 
to be a change in climate in the employment picture. 

Most employers at least publicly profess to have and 
follow a merit hiring policy. It is unpopular to say 
that you discriminate openly. I hasten to add, however, 
that practice does not always equal public pronouncements 
and as our statement submitted for the record indicates, 
there have been some losses in income differentials. 

Sometimes they describe the social consequences of job dis- 
crimination and "tokenism.” 1 2 

In the past few years we have noticed with a sense of 
satisfaction areas of progress but view with alarm the 
tendency to open jobs to one or two Negroes and then 
consider the job well done. Equal employment opportunity 
is without a doubt one of the keys to the problems facing 
the total community. Crime, welfare, housing, dependency 
all depend upon full employment on an equal basis for 
eradication of the evils existing in them. It is a known 
fact that the hardest to place of all potential workers 
is the Negro male. With a minimal number of laboring 
jobs open to anyone and with the policy of building and 
trades u nions to exclude almost entirely the Negro worker, 
and with traps and dead ends, ceilings and quotas existing 
in those positions which are open to them, the chances for 
employment are for all intents and purposes non-existent. 

1. D.C. Employment Conference. (P. k of statement of Walter B. 

Lewis, Washington Urban League.) 

2. Id. (P. 1 of statement of Edward A. Hailes,* D.C. Branch, NAACB) 
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And they remind us that the problem of discrimination is not 
statistics, but people: 3 

I do not know what your purpose is in holding this hearing. 

I do not know what the final outcome would be, or what the 
' final authority is, but I would beg of you to look specifi- 
cally at some of the individual cases of discrimination and 
talk to some of the real live people who are discriminated 
against — not the experts on the Negro or the experts on the 
Labor Movement, or the experts on this co mmi ttee or that 
committee, but the little man who comes in and tells you 
that he cannot work because of his race. There are hun- 
dreds in this city, and if you have any difficulty in 
assembling them, CORE will be ^lad to do it.... You don't 
have to take CORE’S word for discrimination. All you have 
to do is go down into the metropolis and turn in any door. 

Whatever their particular approach, the groups concur in the 
feeling, as expressed by Henry L. Dixon, president of the D.C. 
Federation of Civic Associations, that: ^ 

... it is obvious from visiting the various businesses in 
the District of Columbia, there is nothing like equal 
opportunity in the employment of Negroes.... Each agency 
comes in and is simon-pure. Everyone is for brotherhood, 
but no one wants to live next to his brother. ... We want 
action, because action in this area is the only thing 
that is going to suffice, and make the Nation’s Capital 
what we all want it to be. 

’’The fact that there is and has been widespread denial of 
equal employment opportunity, ” said Frank D. Reeves, Democratic 
National Committeeman for the District, . . would be self-evident 
to the casual observer." He added: 5 


3. Id. at 242, 244-45. (Testimony of Julius Hobson, Washington 

CORE. ) It should be noted that the last half day of the 
3-day conference was spent in executive session hearing 
individual grievances of employment discrimination. 

4. Id. at 144. 

5« Id* (P* 2 of statement of Frank D. Reeves. ) Strong support 
for measures to eliminate employment discrimination was 
also heard at the conference from Carl Shipley, Chairman 
of the Republican State Committee for the District of 
Columbia. 
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We appreciate that the . . . Commission may require 
documentation for its purposes .... For our purposes, 
however, knowledge of the fact that ... percent of 
the District of Columbia's population is Negro, con- 
sidered in the light of what mere visual observation 
of employment patterns in local private industry and 
government will disclose, is adequate proof that equal 
employment has not prevailed in this community. . . . 

Our primary concern is with what may be evolved by way 
of policy and program to solve the problem. 

One hundred years after the Emancipation Proclamation, the 
Negro residents of the Washington area are united in their demands 
for action, and for action now. They know that progress is being 
made. They know that in another 100 years, the problem might well 
resolve itself. But they also know that they can no longer tell 
the unemployed, the children, the college students to wait with 
patience for the millenium. 
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4. The Schools 


The effect of discriminatory employment practices is felt long be- 
fore a Negro actually becomes a jobseeker. There is no minimum 
age requirement for victims of bias. More often than not, chil- 
dren of preschool and elementary school age are aware of the 
problem. They see their fathers laid off or unable to find jobs, 
they see their mothers taking servants ' posts, they see older 
brothers or sisters sitting idly about the house after leaving or 
finishing school. They hear from early childhood of the well-pay- 
ing jobs that are closed to the Negfo. Thus it may well be asked: 1 

What is the incentive for them to continue in their 
education, to seek technical training and then have 
the door closed to them? 

The Reverend Geno C. Baroni of the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil cited a specific case: 2 

what do you do with a boy named Larry — in our 8 th 

grade class— whose father is unemployed, an unskilled 
laborer? Larry is old enough to know that his father 
never had a chance to be a part of the trade union 
that he wanted to be in. You tell Larry to work, to 
discipline himself, and get an education, and throw 
off the slings and arrows of his environment to aspire 
to an affluence that he doesn't see? It's a very 
difficult thing. 

Washington's public school enrollment is predominantly non- 
white. Each year over 2,000 students— the vast majority of them 
Negroes — drop out of school. 3 "It's an impossible situation," 
said Hyman Perlo, job counselor for dropouts with the D.C. schools. 
He continued: ^ 

They feel they are not needed; they are not wanted. They 
are completely unfamiliar' with the facts of life and the 
responsibilities of a job.... I don't know whether any of 
you have taken an untrained youngster out for a job, but 

1. D.C. Employment Conference. (P. 2 of statement of Isadore 

Seeman, executive director, D.C. Health and Welfare Council.) 

2. Id. at 39. 

3. Id. at 65 . 

4. Id. at 65 - 66 . 
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if you haven % you ouglyt to try, because you really then 
are going to get the real picture. 

A significant number of Negro youths with substantial ability 
receive vocational training, but, because of discriminatory employ- 
ment, particularly in the skilled trades, they find no work. Often 
they are counseled or directed into nonvocational, academic studies 
for which they are not fully suited, merely in the hope that they 
may find jobs in a professional area. Yet 8 out of 10 of these 
youngsters never complete college. The community loses the im- 
portant contributions which could have been derived from their 
unutilized skills. 5 

Some who seek employment after graduation soon run head-on 
into the barrier. In the experience of Fred Z. Hetzel, director 
of the U.S. Employment Service for the District: 6 

Discrimination frequently perpetuates a flagrant waste of 
the skills of our young people graduating from Washington 1 s 
excellent vocational high schools. Many of these graduates 
desperately need the opportunity to raise themselves by 
their own bootstraps. You can’t preach democracy and op- 
portunity to an l8-year old boy who has the aptitude to 
become a first-rate craftsman, but will never make it be- 
cause the union won't apprentice him and employers won’t 
hire him. If this boy takes a third-rate job, he will 
sooner or later — probably sooner — wind up on the unemploy- 
ment rolls. 

Students who graduate in nonvocational curricula find much 
the same situation. Many Washington private schools still dis- 
criminate in accepting applicants for technical training. 7 

A central factor in training discrimination are the restric- 
tive admissions practices of the leading business schools. With 
only one or two exceptions, they have intransigents maintained 
these practices. There has developed a circular pattern in which 
Negroes cannot get office training, and then are denied jobs be- 
cause they do not have the training. 8 

5* Id. at 59* (Testimony of Lemuel Penn, D.C. Public Schools.) 

6. Id. (P. k of statement of Fred Z. Hetzel. ) 

7. Id. (P. 5 of statement of Fred Z. Hetzel.) 

8. Id. (P. 2 of statement of Simon Douglas } Guidance and 

Placement Counselor, D.C. Public Schools.) 


One of the bright spots in the generally dismal picture is the 
business and distributive education program sponsored by the public 
schools. There are two kinds of training: the high school cooper- 
ative program, in which students attend school half the day and 
work the other half; and the adult education program, which accounts 
for 90 percent of the students. Dr. Albert DeMond, director of the 
programs, was asked why so few high school students participate. 

He replied: 9 

First they are drained off by academic courses, the 
counselors send them into other fields, and when 
they do come into businesses many times they go into 
stenography or typing in Government jobs, etc. So 
we have to do a hard selling job to get the students 
to accept distributive education and we need the 
cooperation from workers who can really show these 
students that there are some careers available. They 
don't believe it because nobody in their family, of 
nobody they have ever known, ever had a good job in 
selling. 

The adult program concurrently places and trains workers for 
occupations in selling and distribution. Although many of the 
employers who participate still practice discrimination, Dr. DeMond 
gave one heartening example: 

A laundry and dry-cleaning association would be glad to 
recruit Negro driver- salesmen right at this moment — men 
who can earn $8, 000 -$12,000 a year. And we have people 
who have passed the eighth grade, never went to high 
school, and are driving laundry trucks making $7,500- 
$8,000 per year. This I can prove. 

For the few fortunate Negro students who, because of family 
circumstances or exceptional ability, are able to complete college, 
the situation is steadily improving. And while jobs of a partic- 
ular kind may now be open to Negroes, they have a much narrower 
range of choice of positions within their profession than do their 
white colleagues. Mrs. Marian Coombs of Howard University's place- 
ment office testified: * 11 


9. Id. at 70* 

10. Id. at 66. 

11. Id. at 110. 
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For the first time we are receiving a release on place- 
ment opportunities ... in the District. In addition, we 
are having a very decided increase in visits from various 
agencies of the Federal Government. . . . The increase that 
we have noticed since 1961 in the number of recruiters 
from industry, business, and ‘Government . . . reflects a rise 
of something like 400 percent. ... Traditionally, medicine, 
law, dentistry, religion, and teaching were the areas which 
were commonly considered to be professions to which our 
graduates might aspire. Now we have every assurance that 
we can place all of the engineers — Negroes — whom we are 

able to produce .. . . ^though/ they may not be placed here 
they want to be placed. We do not, however, nave the 
same success with the liberal arts people, and they rec- 
ognize that. 

From dropouts to college graduates, job inequalities persist, 
but those with the most advanced training obviously fare much 
better. The gravest problem, of course, is to overcome the legacy 
of discrimination which has resulted in lack of motivation and 
academic interest among Negro students. 
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5. The "Qualified Applicant" 


Repeated references were made at the conference to the lack of 
qualified applicants among Negroes, in nearly every kind of job — 
from skilled crafts to behind- the-counter sales. 1 There is 
undoubtedly some. truth to the complaint; it would take a miracle 
to produce suddenly a qualified labor force after decades of dis- 
crimination. But the significant fact is that in all too many 
cases, different standards exist for qualified whites and "quali- 
fied" Negroes. 

Companies cited lack of clerical skills, poor mathematical 
background, and undesirable personal characteristics as some of the 
principal failings. It is within that final category that a subtle 
but pernicious form of discrimination may be taking place — not 
necessarily because of outright bias — but because it tends to 
penalize the Negro applicant for having been a victim of earlier 
discrimination. 

Philip Stoddard Brown, a Washington economist, analyzed the 
cyclical nature of the problem: 2 

Most employers say that they will hire any competent 
person, or one that has a good basic education. They 
do not say much about police record, the ability of 
applicants to get along with others, about manners, 
dress, way of speaking and so forth, yet I suspect 
that these considerations are often the most important. 

This is often the big, unspoken reason for refusing to 
hire many Negro boys and girls. There are still lots 
of jobs for stupid people in the world, but not so many 
for those who have a police record or some emotional 
imbalance — yet it is a remarkable boy, living in a slum 
area, who has not had a brush with the police, or some 
cause to be emotionally disturbed. 


1. D.C. Employment Conference. (See statements submitted by the 

Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company, Washington Gas 
Light Company, The Evening Star, Western Union Telegraph, 
Giant Food Stores, Peoples Drug Stores, American Security 
and Trust Co., and the Riggs National Bank.) 

2. Id. at 80. 
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Sometimes there seems to be a lack of communication between 
employers seeking "qualified applicants" and those who could qualify 
for the jobs. Calvin Rolark, editor of the New Observer, was asked 
whether qualified Negroes could be found for positions on the Eve- 
ning Star, which earlier in the conference had expressed its need 
and willingness to hire them. 3 Mr. Rolark stated: ^ 

... I think it would be no trouble at all ... no trouble 
whatsoever. We have three Negro newspapers here.... If 
the Star would utilize these papers to let their wishes 
be known — that they were looking for qualified Negroes — 
they would find them. 

When asked whether in his opinion, there were qualified Negroes 
in D.C. to fill positions in the whole range of news media, Mr. 
Rolark answered: 5 

I have always been a little reluctant answering any 
questions when the word "qualified" is mentioned. I 
know that there are numerous Negroes here who pursue 
journalistic fields, have degrees in journalism, have 
degrees in business administration, economics, etc. 

We will find these "qualified" people on the police 
force, in GS-3 clerk-typist jobs .... These doors are 
shut in their faces. 

Mr. Rolark acknowledged that talk about qualifications means 
one thing for the Negro and another thing for the white applicant. ° 

"Qualifications" are -used in two ways to restrict Negro em- 
ployment: both as an overt weapon of discrimination, and as a 
sincere but shortsighted personnel policy which refuses to assume 
responsibility for the training of applicants who have been injured 
by a lifetime of prejudice. It is easier to formulate solutions 
for the discriminatory application of more exacting standards to 
Negro applicants than to whites. Imagination and responsibility 
can reveal solutions for the subtle problem of the "not-quite- 
qualified" workers. Philip Stoddard Brown provided a starting 
point: 7 


3* Id. (See p. 2 of statement of John H. Kauffman, Evening Star 
Newspaper Company. ) 

4. Id. at 8. (Testimony of Calvin W. Rolark for the National 

Capital Voters Association. ) 

5. Id. at 9. 

6. Ibid . 

7. Id. at 81. 
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Persons capable of education must be trained and advanced 
to create openings at the lowest levels ^for the untrainable 
and the inexperienced^. This I believe to be the only way 
by which we can surmount our unemployment problem. Now, 
whose business is it to train people for skilled and pro- 
fessional work? Is it the schools’, the business firms’, 
or the parents ’? I think the only answer to that is that 
it is everybody’s job. 
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6. The Apprenticeship Program 


Perhaps no single factor is of greater importance in ending dis- 
crimination in the trades — particularly the building trades, where 
it has been most persistent — than the establishment of full equal 
opportunity in apprenticeship. 

Numerous witnesses before the conference indicted the current 
apprenticeship programs as discriminatory. "To date, " said Aaron 
Goldman of the Commissioner's Council on Human Relations, "we have 
not made any progress in breaking down the obstacles to apprentice- 
ship trades. "1 He was supported by Victor R. Daly, deputy 
director of the USES for the District: 2 

Local efforts to place qualified Negro applicants in 
apprenticeship training with the craft unions have met 
with "massive resistance" by the organized building 
trades .... Currently there are 66 registered appren- 
tices in the skilled construction trades ... 44 are in 
carpentry, 16 are in operating engineering, k are metal 
lathe apprentices and 2 are training as reinforced con- 
crete rodmen. To our knowledge one of these young men, 
in carpentry, is nonwhite. In nearby Montgomery County, 

128 registered apprentices are enrolled in the county 
schools. There is not a single Negro ... in this group. 

later in the conference the figures cited by Mr. Daly were 
questioned by Joseph Curtice, executive secretary of the Wash- 
ington Building and Construction Trades Council. He had conducted 
a telephone survey of the locals affiliated with the Council and 
had been informed that Negro representation in the unions and 
their apprenticeship programs was more extensive than the above 
figures indicate. 3 

The cement makers have many. The carpenters had four 
the last time I talked to them .... The Electricians 
have two .... The engineers have 19 • ... but I will 
say that ^the program^is overwhelmingly made up of whites. 


1. D.C. Employment Conference. (P. 3 of statement of Aaron 

Goldman. ) 

2. Id. (P. 3 of statement of Victor R. Daly. ) 

3. Id. at 205-06,211-12. 
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Although there is little doubt that Negro participation in the 
apprenticeship programs has increased in recent years, the persis- 
tence of the exclusion was vividly illustrated by the Howard 
University gymnasium case. Students at this federally chartered, 
predominantly Negro university noted the absence of Negro craftsmen 
from the work force on the construction of the gymnasium and 
brought a detailed description of the situation to the attention 
j| of the conference. 4 

After the conference the students appealed to the Presidents 
Committee' on Equal Employment Opportunity to take all necessary 
steps to bring Negroes into the four craft unions which the stu- 
dents accused of total exclusion or "tokenism. " 5 With public 
interest aroused in the Howard case, the Secretary of Labor called 
the contractors and unions involved in the Howard project together 
and warned them that unless Negroes were brought into the crafts, 
either as apprentices or from other sources, strong measures would 
be taken by the- President *s Committee. As of this writing there 
are reports of some initial efforts by unions to bring Negro 
apprentices on to Federal construction jobs. 6 

The persistence of discrimination in work under Federal con- 
tracts, all of which contain nondiscrimination clauses, dramatizes 
the need for more effective compliance machinery and enforcement. 

Under Secretary of Labor John F. Henning announced at the 
conference a long range program by the Federal Government to stim- 
ulate a fair apprenticeship program for the District. He explained 
as background that since 1961 the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training in the Department of Labor has been requiring nondis- 
crimination clauses in. the apprenticeship agreements of firms 
handling Government contracts and in the registration of new appren- 
ticeship programs with the Bureau. Mr. Henning announced that an 
industrial training adviser had been appointed in the Washington 
office of the Bureau to coordinate equal opportunity programs of 
the Bureau in the Washington area, and that: 7 


4. Id. at 21. (Testimony of Stokely Carmichael, Howard University 

Non-Violent Action Group.) 

5 . Washington Post, March 22, 1963 , sec. P* !• 

6. Washington Post, May 25, 19^3, sec. D, p. 1. Negro craftsmen 

were solicited for the Howard project by advertisements 
appearing in local newspapers, including the Afro-American. 

7 . D.C. Employment Conference. (P. 7 statement of Under Secretary 

of Labor John F. Henning. ) 
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Department of Labor expects to move ahead as 
promptly as possible with the establishment on a 
demonstration basis of an apprenticeship information 
center in the District. This should be a joint 
enterprise of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing, Employment Service, the schools, the D.C. Ap- 
prenticeship Council, and employers and unions. Its 
experience in determining apprenticeship opportunities 
and in counseling young people regarding them will 
contribute knowledge that can prove invaluable in 
determining other actions that may be needed. 

Establishment of the information center, which is still in the 
planning stage, should do much to increase communication between 
the trades and the Negro community. As the executive director of 
the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Department put it, "One of the central 
things... is that the veil be torn off secrecy and silence about 
what goes on in apprenticeship training and what it means . " 8 

A serious obstacle to real progress is opening up the appren- 
ticeship programs to Negroes has been the f, buck -pas sing" between 
labor and management on this issue. Companies claim they cannot 
apprentice a Negro because the union will not accept him; the 
unions say they do not do the hiring and are therefore powerless 
to act. With both unions and the employers involved with the 
government in the new D.C. Apprenticeship Information Center, one 
aim of which is promotion of Negro apprenticeship, a genuine 
cooperative effort could do much to overcome one of Washington’s 
most serious problems in this whole employment field. 


8. Id. at 272. (Testimony ox Boris Shishkin, Director, 
AFL-CIO Civil Rights Department . ) 
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7. Skilled and Semiskilled Jobs 


Minority groups have traditionally gravitated toward unskilled 
work; reared in poverty, barred from acquiring skills and expe- 
rience in most occupations, unable to postpone entry into the 
labor market, they have often settled for whatever work was most 
available. Negroes in the Washington area are no exception.! 

Although opportunities for acquiring skills have broadened 
in recent years for nonwhites, the situation in skilled and semi- 
skilled trades is still highly unsatisfactory. Apprenticeship 
restrictions are but one of the obstacles to equal employment 
opportunity. 

In the labor movement, the stimulus for full integration 
has usually come from the AEL-CIO or the international union, but 
the translation of principle into action at the local level often 

is quite difficult. The Greater Washington Central Labor Council, 
a voluntary association of area unions, reported some of the 
problems at the conference:^ 

We have tried, by example, by precept, by moral suasion, 
by argumentation, to persuade local unions that they 
should have Negro members . . . the Central Labor Council 
has done an outstanding job in terms of opposing all 
forms of segregation, and has made it very clear to all 
local unions that we do not believe there is any room 
in the American labor movement for segregation in any 
form. ... We have done this formally. We have done it 
officially. We have done it informally, and we have 
done it unofficially .... We cannot pick up the charter 
of a local union because it won’t take in Negro members. 

We can’t even expel a local union because it will not 
take in Negro members. 

Admission to union membership can sometimes be obtained by 
means other than apprenticeship : 3 


1. U. S. Employment Service, Skill Survey of the Washington 

Metropolitan Area 19 ( 1963 ). 

2. D.C. Employment Conference 197 . (Testimony of J.C. Turner, 

Greater Washington Central Labor Council. ) 

3- Id. at 202. (Testimony of J.C. Turner.) 
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I think that the problem of lateral entry- -the taking 
in of qualified journeymen. . . is probably the area 
which is overlooked the most in this whole problem of 
discrimination as it relates to labor unions. I be- 
lieve that a great deal more emphasis- -not that it is 
not extremely important — is placed on the taking in 
of apprentices , rather than in terms of the problem 
of acceptance of qualified Negroes into membership as 
lateral entries, by the signing up of employers who 
are employing union journeymen. I would say that the 
biggest percentage of our people who are Negroes are 
men who have come in as a result of our going out and 
contracting and organizing to solicit their membership 
in the union, and then. . .negotiating a contract in 
their behalf as a part of the union. 


Recently, some previously segregated locals have accepted 
Negroes on a "token" basis. As the Urban League says: ^ 


^T_7he opportunity afforded by "tokenism, " challenging 
a rare few with the emotional stability and courage to 
make a pilot breakthrough in a new job category, cannot 
be expected to inspire many young people. Without certain 
knowledge that their years of training will truly get them 
ahead in later life, nonwhite teenagers are readily tempted 
to leave school early, seeking immediate fulfillment of 
very, short-range goals. 


Thus, in the skilled and semiskilled occupations, the rapid 
and complete integration of the labor movement is essential. Since 
most jobs at this level are unionized, the continued existence of 
discrimination in unions is felt directly by Negro students in the 
schools. As long as they see no hope for acceptance, they will 
continue to drift into unskilled jobs for which the demand is 
steadily declining. 

In those private industries where union discrimination is not 
a factor, the employment of Negroes in skilled and semiskilled jobs 
is on the increase — although employers have also been guilty of 
discrimination. Even in companies with stated merit hiring pol- 
icies, the picture is by no means wholly bright. 5 

Some white-collar positions are available to Negroes in 
the telephone company, but the technical and craft cate- 
gories have been opened very recently and these only on 

4. Washington Urban League, Third Annual Report 7 (1963)* 

Id. at 6. 
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a limited 'basis. Token integration exists in the transit 
system. Both the gas and electric company have recently 
initiated merit hiring, however their turnover rates are 
quite low. ... In both construction and manufacturing, 
employers claim not to hire Negro skilled workers because 
of fear of union reprisal. The League has frequently 
found limited bapis for the claim, although unions bear 
their share of the guilt. 

The instances of "tokenism” are widespread: ^ 

For years the practice has persisted to relegate the 
Negro to driving the hard fuel /coal/ trucks and reserving 
"for white only" such jobs on the oil delivery trucks. In 
the fall of 1961. . af ter negotiation^. •? several Negroes 

[yevej hired to deliver oil. As a result of pushing and 
letter writing the major soft drink companies have hired 
at least one Negro J delivery man. The milk industry has 

done the same and at least one bread company has made the 
attempt. In each of these industries we are the victims 
of tokenism for window dressing; one Negro is hired and 
then they boast of being integrated. 


6. D.G. Employment Conference, (pp. 1-2 of statement of 
Edward A. Hailes, D.C. Branch, NAACP. ) 
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8. Clerical and Sales Work 


Negro high school graduates with commercial skills experience rela- 
tively little trouble in finding employment in the area, primarily 
because of high demand in government agencies. But for those with 
skill deficiencies, or those who decide on clerical training after 
graduation, the problems are manifold. 

There is, to begin with, the question of training. Where can 
a Washington Negro prepare for a career in office work? Generally, 
such preparation is given by a number of private business schools, 
which also help place their graduates in government and private 
industry. In a survey made by Iota Phi Lambda Sorority, an 
organization of business women, in May 1961 , 13 schools were sur- 
veyed to determine their admission policy. It was found that seven 
of these operated with racial restrictions.! To date, with the 
help of various organizations, one of the schools has totally de- 
segregated all its facilities, and another has partly desegre- 
gated. 2 The problem, of course, still remains serious. 

Yet even where the Negro can secure the proper training, jobs 
remain closed. Simon Douglas, placement counselor for the D.C. 
public schools, reported: 3 

The manager of a local business to whom I have been 
sending various types of workers for the past 10 years 
recently requested a file clerk. Although I had fully 
qualified colored applicants available, I was not able 
to prevail upon ^her^ to accept one of these applicants. 

Her reason was that she had never hired a colored person 
in that type of position. 

Many sectors of the private economy are almost completely 
closed to the Negro. In this category are the finance, insurance, 
and real estate businesses, enterprises in which, incidentally, 
there is also only token employment of Jews. ^ A few banks have 


1. D.C. Employment Conference. (P. 2 of statement of Mrs. Marion 

H. Jackson, Iota Phi Lambda Sorority. ) 

2. Id. (P. 3 of statement of Mrs. Marion H. Jackson.) 

3. Id. (P. 3 of statement of Simon Douglas.) 

4. Id. (Pp. 3-^ of statement of %er Freyman, Jewish Community 

Council of Greater Washington. ) 
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hired a Small number of Negroes in recent years; insurance com- 
panies, with very few exceptions, have done nothing. Savings and 
loan associations, mortgage companies, title companies, and stock 
brokerage firms still limit their nonwhite employees to the menial 
level: doormen, porters, janitorial workers, and messengers. 5 

Placement of Negro white-collar workers is usually far more 
difficult than for their white counterparts. Mrs. Rita Grossman, 
of the Temple Secretarial School — the only fully integrated busi- 
ness school in the area — testified on some of her experiences: 6 

We find that very few of our white girls come to us 
for placement. Very often they have jobs waiting for 
them, or, if they stay in school long enough to be 
ready,_ there is no difficulty at all in getting jobs. 

. . . /w_7e find, unfortunately, even with Government 
agencies, that there is discrimination. We find that 
someone will call up and ask for a secretary or a 
typist or somebody to do some kind of clerical work. . . 

We ask them whether they will accept a Negro . . . and the 
answer is, "Well, I personally would, but she would 
probably be uncomfortable because she would be the only 
colored person in the office, " or, "I personally would, 
blit -my superior feels a little bit differently. " ... We 
have a great deal of trouble placing Negro students. 

In the field of sales and distribution, the situation as else- 
where is improving. Some progress has been made in major depart- 
ment stores, but in many cases "tokenism" has again substituted 
for true equal opportunity. 

The role of the employment agencies is particularly crucial 
in the clerical field. Racial considerations continue to be an 
important factor in private hiring, and employment agencies accept 
and fill discriminatory job orders. The United States Employment 
Service attempts to discourage restrictive practices by refusing 
to accept discriminatory job orders and by trying to convince the 
employer that racial restrictions should be removed. "All too 
often, " however, the employer "withdraws his request and fills his 
needs elsewhere." 7 The continued willingness of private agencies 

5. Id. (P. 5 of statement of Walter B. Lewis, Washington Urban 
"League.) There may be one or two exceptions, but they merely 

prove the rule. 

6 . Id. at 115. 

7 . Id. (P. 2 of statement of Fred Z. Hetzel, Director, U.S. 
"Employment Service for the District of Columbia.) 
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to follow discriminatory practices hinders progress in this area. 

Ted Wilson, who operates a private employment agency, defended 
the free operation of employer "preferences, M and stated that he 
felt that skill, not race or religion, "governs every hiring proc- 
ess . " 8 The evidence refutes the latter view. It is interesting 
to note that a survey of private employment agencies in the Wash- 
ington area revealed that of 22 agencies sampled, 21 accepted job 
orders for secretaries which specified, "We don't want any Jewish 
girls here," routinely and without any questions or reservations. 9 

In March 1962, an important step was taken in an agreement 
made between the Merchants and Manufacturers Association and the 
Urban League. The Association, through its Board of Governors, 
unanimously approved the principle of merit hiring. The Asso- 
ciation and the League agreed to jointly implement the program on 
a continuing basis. 10 Since the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association represents an important part of the city's business 
community, it is hoped that the action will exert increasing pres- 
sure on the community as a whole. It is regrettable in this 
connection that the Board of Trade, which includes in its member- 
ship many of the major employers, declined to participate in the 
conference at all. 

As of this date, however, gross examples of discrimination 
are still found in the retail trade. Illustrating some of the 
problems were the charges made by Julius Hobson, chairman of 
Washington CORE: 8 * 10 11 

...^Company A^there are no Negro sales representatives.... 

None of the women who work as hostesses in the company 
are Negroes.... All of the driver- salesman ^jon certain 
routesTare white.... /jtjYieve have been 26. complaints 
from this company that Negro personnel do not have an 
opportunity to move ahead. 

Now we will move to ^Company Bj ... I wrote a letter to the 
president ^of the company/ • • • after having held a hearing 

8. Id. (P. 2A of statement of Ted Wilson. ) 

9* Id. (P. 5 of statement of t^yer Freyman. ) One agency was 
unresponsive to the survey. 

10. Id. (P. 1 of statement submitted to the conference by the 

Merchants and Manufacturers Association. ) 

11. Id. at 2^0. 
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myself with 13 of his employees, and made the following 
observations: . .. (l) he pays Negroes differential wages 
for the same work; (2) that /Company B ~[ requires Negro 
employees to remain on the job until work is completed, 
and come in on Sundays and holidays without payment of 
overtime, under threat of being fired; (3) that this 
manager uses abusive language to Negroes, and that if 
they protest they are fired .... 

It is CORE'S practice to picket retail stores and establish- 
ments which -they believe practice discrimination. Mr. Hobson cited 
two examples : 12 

. . . /Company C J stores, a chain of shoe stores down- 
town . . • refuses to hire Negro salesman. They have 
one Negro, who, when a picket line is formed, is 
brought out of the stock room and put on the floor. 

When the picket line leaves, he goes back into the 
stock room. . . . 

We find .that there are only five or six automobile 
companies in town that have Negro mechanics, sales- 
men, and office personnel. A particular case is that 
of the /Company l/ . . . 65 percent of /its/ business 
/is / with Negroes, but /they/had no Negro sales people, 
office personnel, or mechanics. 

Negroes rarely seek employment in outside sales, although in 
some cases the monetary rewards can be exceptional. But for psy- 
chological as well as other reasons, commission sales are diffi- 
cult for nonwhites. Many companies, of course, will not hire 
Negroes as sales representatives, even though the demand for such 
employees is great; often, however, even when Negroes have the 
opportunity for sales jobs, they are reluctant to enter the field. 
Edward Feggans of the Fuller . Products Company — a Negro-owned 
manufacturing firm with integration of personnel at all levels 
said: !, /w_/e have to convert Negroes into selling since they 
haven ! t been exposed to this thing.” 13 

In clerical and sales work, where customer relations are of 
prime importance, there is evidence that Washington's Negro 
majority is slowly but steadily influencing changes in employment. 
Where "the customer is always right, " the customer is beginning to 
make his economic power felt. 

12. Id. at 242. 

13. Id. at 50 (Testimony of Edward Feggans.) 
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9. Technical and Professional Jobs 


Outside of government employment, widespread bias continues to 
exist in the hiring of Negro professionals in the Washington area. 
For technicians, the problem is no longer as severe; recent demand 
has outstripped the supply, and the awarding of government con- 
tracts has made employers conform to equal opportunity regulations . 1 

Melpar, Inc., an Arlington, Virginia, research and development 
firm, has Negroes employed in professional, scientific, and techni- 
cal capacities, and its experience is most likely representative 
of other area firms engaged in government contract work. 

Negro professionals in private industry find great difficulty, 
however, in obtaining managerial or executive positions with firms 
without governmental contracts. As was noted earlier, 3 employment 
in real estate companies, the finance industry, insurance, etc., 
is only open to Negroes at the very lowest levels. In the com- 
munications field, the picture is bleak. Mr. Calvin Rolark stated 
that one major newspaper: 4 

^H_7as yet to employ a Negro in its news depart- 
ment . ... None of the Washington daily newspapers 
have employed Negro citizens in their sales 
departments.*.. The national news magazines pub- 
lished in Washington have yet to employ Negro 
citizens as news people. ... In broadcasting, 
there are no Negro citizens employed as announcers, 
commentators, or engineers in any network TV 
stations . • . . The other area of communications is 
the advertising agency. This field is a desert 
for Negroes. There are no Negroes employed as 
account men, production specialists, time and 
space buyers, or in any of the creative fields. 


1. D.C. Employment Conference. (P. 3 of statement of Mrs. Marion 

H. Jackson, Iota Phi lambda.) 

2. Id. at 300. (Testimony of Mrs. J. Lafrank, Melpar, Inc.) 

3. See ch. VIII. 

4. Id. (Pp. 2-3 of statement of Calvin Rolark, National 

Capital Voters Association. ) It is recognized that 
there are now one or two Negro newsmen employed by 
local television stations. 
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For the Negro college graduate in science or engineering, many 
opportunities exist — though his choice is more restricted than the 
white graduated. 5 But for the degree holder in liberal arts, 
the traditional fields— law, religion, and teaching — are still 
predominantly the only outlets outside of government service. 6 


5. Id. at 111. (Testimony of. Mrs. Marian Coombs, Director, 

Office of Student Employment and Graduate Placement, 
Howard University. ) 

6. Ibid. 
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10. Government as Employer and Creator of Employment 


The Federal and District Governments employ over one-third of Wash- 
ington’s labor force. 1 Discrimination against Negroes in hiring 
and especially in promotion in Government is reflected by the 
figures cited in chapter 2 , supra . Also revealing is a survey con- 
ducted in i960 by the President's Committee on Government Employment 
Policy. That Committee studied Federal employment in three cities, 
New York, Detroit and Dallas -Fort Worth. In the three cities as a 
whole, l6.8 percent of Federal employees were Negro. Of Negro em- 
ployees in Classification Act 2 positions, 75 percent were in 
grades 1 through 4 , 24.4 percent in grades 5 through 11, and .64 
percent in grades 12 through. 15. 3 


Important strides are being made, and the impact of a commit- 
ment to equal opportunity will be increasingly felt. There is a 
long way to go, however, and many pockets of resistance remain. 

The need is for maximum vigilance and workable procedures to enforce 
the standards. 

The President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
created by Executive Order IO925, effective April 6, 1961, is 
charged with insuring equal opportunity in employment by the Federal 
Government and by Government contractors. Under the Executive order, 
all departments and agencies are instructed to make thorough audits 
of personnel to find employees who have been passed over for pro- 
motion for reasons other than qualifications. ^ With the Commit- 
tee's direction, departments and agencies have established policies 
and procedures for achieving equal opportunity. 


1 . U.S. Employment Service, Skill Survey of Washington Metropolitan 

Area 22 (1963). 

2 . 5 U.S.C. secs. 994 , IO7I-H53. 

3 * 3 1961 Report of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights , Employment , 

29 . 

4 . As of March 31 , 1963, approximately 725,575 out of 2 , 260,000 

employees had been reviewed; 1,060 had been upgraded and given 
additional responsibilities, and 1,602 others were being pre- 
pared for possible promotion. Not all of those affected are 
nonwhite. (Statement of Vice President Iyndon B. Johnson, 

May " 12 , 1963, Press Release of President's Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity. ) 
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Under its complaint procedure, during the first 22 months of 
its operation, the Committee received a total of 1,9^1 complaints 
of unequal employment opportunity in the Federal Government; 1,136 
have been processed to completion, and corrective action was taken 
in kl6 cases- 5 

There was evidence of continued discrimination in certain 
agencies presented at the conference. It appears that often the 
problem results from resistance by individual personnel directors 
and parts of departments or agencies. Edward A. Hailes, executive 
secretary of the Washington Branch, HAACP, reviewed some of the 
complaints received by his organization: 6 

Some agencies are bad, others are outrageous, some are 
making efforts.... too many instances the-offiqer 

appointed to make, evaluate, and correct is the Personnel 
Officer who has created or perpetuated the problem in the 
first place.. .. The agency from which most complaints 
come is the Government Printing Office.... ^^yomplaints 
of failures to promote ... of segregated sections . . . [ofj 
reprisals for speaking out . . . expressions of fear to seek 
help from Congressmen, civil rights organizations, and 
other agencies . . . complaints that favored sections are 
reserved for whites . . . Our experience has also included 
complaints from . . . Bureau of Engraving . . . the Agency 
for International Development, the Department of Interior 
^Reproduction Section^, Park Police .... 

John Fauntleroy, president of the Washington Bar Association 
said : 7 v 

[j&Jhe act of discrimination has been greatly refined by 
supervisors in the government service today. It is very 
difficult to prove, and when agency hearings [on dis- 
crimination^ are requested, the hearing panels being all 
employees of the agency are in a delicate position of 
either upholding the decision of management or facing 
the wrath of management in being denied further promotion. 

In most cases, the hearing panels take the easy way out 
and abide by the decision of management.... I would 
suggest . . . that appeal panels in agency discrimination 


5* D.C. Employment Conference. (Statement of Hobart Taylor, 
Executive Vice Chairman, Presidents Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity. ) 

6. Id. (Pp. 3-5 of statement of Edward A. Hailes.) 

7* Id* (P. 3 of statement of John Fauntleroy. ) 
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cases be composed of members of the bar of the area 
in which they agency is located. I think that 
independent board members, who are lawyers, would 
do a much better job of conducting the hearings 
and analyzing the evidence . . . /and/would not /be/ 
subjected to the pressures of management. 


The suggestion was endorsed by Walter Lewis of the Urban 
League: ° 


/F_/air promotion policies are doomed to failure as long 
as agencies are required or permitted to investigate them- 
selves ... An effective program will never be developed 
until an outside agency is charged with the responsibility 
of receiving, investigating, and adjudicating all charges 
of discrimination and prejudice. 


The problems in the District Government are similar. Equal 
employment officers have been appointed in each of the 37 depart- 
ments. Their task is to process complaints from employees who 
feel they have been victims of discrimination and to promote equal 
opportunity within their jurisdictions . 9 Commissioner Duncan 
pointed out some more complicated aspects of the problem: 10 

Many Negroes in the Government are fairly new to public 
service and seem to be found mostly in the beginning 
steps and grades. Unfortunately, many with great poten- 
tial are not qualified by training and experience to take 
advantage of increasing opportunities. ... /c_/onceivably 
some allowance must be made for those who, for no reason 
of their own, have been denied the opportunity of acquir- 
ing the experience usually required on paper. 

The District Governments Organization Order 125 , issued April 
9, 1958 j and amended May 9, 1961, established the Commissioners f 
Council on Human Relations, charged with advising and assisting the 
Commissioners to promote the policy of nondiscrimination in em- 
ployment in the District Government and by persons holding District 
Government contracts. The Council has no enforcement powers. 


8 . 

Id. 

(P. 6 of 

9 . 

Id. 

(P. k of 

10 . 

Id. 

(P. 5 of 


statement of Walter B. Lewis.) 

statement of John B. Duncan, D.C. Commissioner.) 

statement of Commissioner Duncan. ) 


While the -work of the Council and of the equal employment of- 
ficers have succeeded in "creating a general awareness" H of the 
problems of racial discrimination in the District Government, more 
substantial progress is needed. As noted above, while 48.1 per- 
cent of the 25,553 fuil-time positions in the D.C. Government were 
held by Negroes in 1962 , less than 8 percent of the jobs graded 12 
and above were held by Negroes. 12 

The Council lacks the staff and authority necessary to aid in 
achieving more significant compliance. 13 

In the field of government contracts, the lack of adequate 
staff and authority in the Council is more striking. In the words 
of the Council's chairman, Aaron Goldman: l4 

To date we have not made any real progress in securing 
compliance on the part of most contractors with the 
nondiscrimination clause in their contracts with the 
District. Our Council does not have the field staff 
necessary for such compliance checks, nor to my 
knowledge is this job being adequately done by the 
appropriate contracting officers in the District 
Building. In all candor, the provisions of this 
law are not being vigorously enforced. 

Thus, there is no significant enforcement of the nondis- 
crimination requirements contained in the contracts made by the 
District Government with contractors, subcontractors, and vendors. 

For Federal contractors, merit hiring is required by Executive 
Order 10925* and responsibility for enforcement is in the hands of 
the President's Committee. The Committee receives complaints and 
may investigate and adjust them. Throughout the Nation, the Com- 
mittee received 1,738 complaints during the first 2 years of its 
operations. Action on 1,040 has been completed; l4l were dis- 
missed because no government contract was involved. Of the remain- 
ing 899 * findings of discrimination were made and corrective action 


11. Id. (P. 4 of statement of Aaron Goldman, chairman, D.C. 

Commissioners Council on Human Relations.) 

12. The Urban League analysis of the District Government's annual 

"Report on Manpower in the District' of Columbia" for the 
years i 960 through 1962 revealed that the median salary of 
Negroes as a percentage of the median salary decreased 
from 90 percent to 84 percent in 1962 . 

13 • D.C. Employment Conference. (P. 4 of statement of Aaron 
Goldman* chairman, D.C. Commissioners Council on Human 
Relations. ) 

14. Ibid. 
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taken in 644 eases, a rate of 72 percent. ^5 

Some results have also been achieved under the "Plans for 
Progress" program. A survey of employment changes by 65 partici- 
pating companies across the Nation shoved that vhile Negroes com- 
prised only 4.1 percent of the total workforce of the companies 
when they entered the program, 22.7 percent of those hired in the 
first 6 months of the program were Negro. At the start, Negroes 
held 1.5 percent of salaried jobs; 9.9 percent of those acquiring 
salaried positions in the 6 months were Negroes. l6 

The progress is encouraging, but the figures show how far 
there is to go. 

In Washington, the Howard University gymnasium situation (see 
chapter 6, supra ) shows that the distance between the promise and 
the reality is great. It has been found that there is little 
awareness of the nondiscrimination requirement among the men who 
do the actual hiring. 17 Washington is no exception, and the need 
is for renewed vigor of enforcement. 

The intent of the President and the District Commissioners on 
questions of discrimination in government is crystal- clear. Pull 
implementation of equal opportunity programs will, however, re- 
quire persistent review, investigation, and vigilance. As has been 
pointed out earlier — in 'the Washington area, the influence of 
government on all sectors of the economy is often decisive. 

The reliance on individual complaints places a heavy respon- 
sibility on the private organizations which are active in the civil 
rights field. Many individuals who are discriminated against are 
unaware of the procedures which must be followed. The civil rights 
organizations must increase their efforts to make these procedures 
familiar, and to assist complainants in their utilization. 

Affirmative action by the government, employers, unions, and 
the community are necessary to supplement the individual complaint 
procedure. 


15 . Statement of Vice President Iyndon B. Johnson, May 13 , I963, 

Press Release of President’s Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity. 

16 . Report of Hobart Taylor, May 10 , 1963, Press Release of 

President’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity. 

17. 3 I96I Report of the U.S . Commission on Civil Rights , 

Employment 92. 
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11. The Need for Legislation 


In employment as in other fields where bias is predominant, most 
will agree that "the ultimate solution will rest on the conscience 
of the American people.” 1 But there is evidence that conscience 
will all too often remain dormant unless spurred by law. In Wash- 
ington, real progress in equal employment opportunity only began 
about k years ago. 2 Nearly all merit hiring policies in private 
industry have been in force only since that time. Formerly seg- 
regated unions and apprenticeship programs have only recently 
taken in their first Negroes. The upgrading of Negro employees in 
government was begun in earnest in 1961. 

During this k-year period, strong executive action was taken 
by the Federal and District Governments. Numerous private and 
quasi-official groups in the area devoted their attention to the 
problem. It is evident that only through the combined efforts of 
government and citizens 1 organizations was any progress made pos- 
sible. 


As this report suggests, much remains to be done. Persuasion, 
conciliation, and compromise will continue to be important means 
toward the end, but the limits can only be extended by more force- 
ful and direct action. 

Of those who testified at the Conference on Equal Employment. 
Opportunity of the D.C. Advisory Committee to the U. S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, there was virtually unanimous support for a Fair 
Employment Practices ordinance by the D.C. Commissioners. The 
General Counsel of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, in a 
formal opinion, dated May 9> 19^3 > submitted to this Committee, 
concludes that the Commissioners have the power to issue such an 
ordinance. We fully support that view. 

There was widespread support for a minimum wage act for the 
District of Columbia. The need for increased programs in the 
District schools was also supported by a great many witnesses. 

In addition, because of Washington's peculiar metropolitan 
pattern, support was voiced for a Federal FEP act to include the 
surrounding communities; without it, Washington will continue to 
be a city segregated in fact. 

1. D.C. Employment Conference. (P. 1 of statement of Right Rev- 

erent Monsignor George L. Gingras, Catholic Archdiocese of 

Washington. ) 

2. Washington Urban League, Third Annual Report 1 (1963). 
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Time and patience are often the most comfortable -ways by which 
to solve a problem. Where the problem is relatively insignificant, 
they may well be the best ways. But, as has been shown throughout 
this report, equal employment opportunity is neither an insignifi- 
cant goal, nor can much more time be allowed to pass without 
achieving it. With each passing month, the legacy of a century of 
discr imi nation accrues unto itself greater and more pernicious 
dividends . 

If we are not to be saddled with the costs of discrimination — 
economic, political, legal, and moral — for another generation, the 
need for action is urgent. It is this sense of urgency, perhaps, 
that characterizes best the tone and tenor of this conference. 
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Findings 


GENERAL 


1. The denial of equal opportunity in employment to minority groups 
is a significant — and may well be the most significant — factor in 
the high incidence of crime, unemployment, social dislocation, 
school dropouts, and political apathy among members of minority 
groups . 


2. Inequality in employment opportunities seriously undermines 
the stability of any community, decreases the purchasing power of 
its citizens, adversely affects the rate of economic progress, in- 
creases the -tax burden, and creates a potentially explosive sit- 
uation in which crime and senseless violence become overt symptoms 
of frustration. All of these conditions are in evidence at present 
in the District of Columbia, where Negroes, still treated as a 
minority group, constitute in fact a majority of the population. 
Unemployment in the Washington Metropolitan Area, as elsewhere, hits 
Negroes most severely. 

3. No civil rights problem in the Washington Metropolitan 
Area can be considered exclusively within the artificial limits of 
the District of Columbia. Employment is no exception. The bulk of 
the labor force is, and will continue to be, employed in the central 
city, but a large and expanding job market does exist in the 
Maryland and Virginia suburbs. In these areas, Negroes are almost 
totally excluded from employment above the menial level. 

4. A factor common to all aspects of the problem of securing 
equal employment opportunity is the demand for "qualified appli- 
cants only. “ In many cases, the demand is merely a cover for dis- 
criminatory practices. In other cases recruiting applicants with 
the necessary training or experience is difficult. In the latter, 
an effort to provide on-the-job training would often overcome 

any real problems. Without a new approach in this area, lack of 
qualifications resulting from years of discrimination becomes 
self-perpetuating. 

5 . Although progress has been achieved through sincere private 
efforts, it appears that meaningful solution of the problems which 
remain can only come through Government action. Such action has 

so far been too limited. 
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6. The effectiveness of other antidiscrimination measures is 
reduced by the absence of equal opportunity in employment. Dis- 
crimination in housing, for example, is intrinsically connected 
with the pattern of job inequality. 

7- Where firms have taken action to end discrimination, and 
managements attitude in favor of such action has been clear and 
forceful, no significant difficulties have been encountered. In 
firms where Negroes have been employed in previously all-white 
positions, little if any resistance has been found among other em- 
ployees or customers. 


INDUSTRY AND THE RETAIL TRADE 

8. Some progress has been made, particularly among public 
utilities and government contractors, in considering applicants 
for nonmanagerial positions irrespective of race, creed, or na- 
tional origin.- A few firms have followed voluntary nondiscrimi- 
natory hiring policies for years, and others have initiated 
programs recently. 

9. Many government contractors, subcontractors, and vendors 
are still blatantly practicing discrimination in hiring policies. 
Lack of investigative and enforcement machinery and failure to 
use existing powers has all too often placed government in the 
incongruous position of condoning discrimination while it does 
battle against it on other fronts. 

10, Discrepancies exist between the stated hiring policies of 
many firms and the conditions as described by such private groups 
as the NAACP, the Urban League, and CORE. There is reason to 
believe that discrimination at all but the most menial levels in 
industry and the retail trade is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, and that "tokenism" far too often substitutes for real 
nondiscriminatory hiring policies. 

11. Managerial appointments, on the whole, are still rarely 
available to Negroes. Part of the reason lies in the long history 
of discrimination, which. has made it difficult, if not impossible, 
for Negroes to acquire the skills and responsibilities within a 
company that would lead to high-level appointments. Past dis- 
crimination has also discouraged college trained Negroes from 
applying for management training programs in firms now willing to 
accept them. Much too often, token appointments of a few Negroes, 
in selected departments or localities, to positions of a super- 
visory nature is considered sufficient progress toward nondiscrim- 
ination. 


12. In certain fields — notably banking, finance, communica- 
tions, insurance, and real estate — and with only a handful of 
exceptions, discrimination in employment has gone on virtually un- 
changed for decades. In some of these fields, discrimination is 
directed against Jews as well as Negroes. 

13. There is evidence that in some service industries, 
Negroes and whites are remunerated at different rates for the same 
work, Negroes are abused by white supervisors, and are threatened 
with firing or other reprisals if they voice a complaint. 

14. In some industries, there is evidence of collusion be- 
tween management and unions to prevent the entry of Negroes into 
all-white positions. 


UNIONS 


15 . Where union membership is a factor in employment, dis- 
criminatory practices of local unions are as pernicious a barrier 
to Negro employment as are the practices of employers. Such labor 
practices as exist in connection with the apprenticeship programs 
— exclusive family preferences and secretive selection procedures 
—and in the hiring halls with arbitrary referral of all-white 
work crews, have been effective in excluding Negroes from many 
highly paid jobs. 

16. In Metropolitan Washington, where a large proportion 
of the labor force is Negro, integration of membership exists in 
varying degrees in nearly all local unions. A small number of 
locals, generally of skilled workers in the building trades, 
still do not have Negro members, despite pressures from the in- 
ternational unions and from the AFL-CIO. 

17- Despite integration of membership which exists, the 
great majority of paid union positions, or of elected leadership 
positions; is in the hands of white members. This can be ac- 
counted for in part by past discriminatory practices, but current 
prejudice plays a large part. Some locals with large Negro 
majorities, particularly in the noncraft trades, do have Negro 
leadership. A few, especially those that represent government 
workers, seem to be totally integrated in membership and leader- 
ship. 


18. The fact that not enough effective pressure has been 
exerted against autonomous locals by the international union or by 
the AFL-CIO accounts in part for the continuance of pockets of 
segregation. The AFL-CIO, and the internationals, almost without 
exception, are committed to a policy of nondiscrimination. 
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19* In some skilled trades, Negro workers constitute a small 
fraction of union members. A large proportion of those in the non- 
skilled trades are Negro. Where exclusive hiring halls exist, 
management tends to blame the unions for the lack of Negroes; where 
union or open shops exist, the unions blame management. There is 
reason to believe that all too often both are responsible for deny- 
ing equal employment opportunity to Negroes, and that the situation 
is perpetuated by a mutually accepted and meaningless game of buck 
passing. 

20. Where full integration of unions has been achieved, 
initial resistance by white members has disappeared almost imme- 
diately. 


APPRENTICESHIP 

21. Discrimination in apprenticeship is one of the most 
serious problems encountered. Its impact upon Negrp youth should 
not be underestimated. 

22. Apprenticeship programs within the trades seem to be 
most resistant to acceptance of equal employment opportunity. The 
small number of Negro apprentices in the skilled trades indicates 
that little progress has been made. In some trades, there has 
be^n no progress at all, or none beyond mere tokenism. 

23. Government is a partner in apprenticeship through the 
D.C. Apprenticeship Council, but the inadequacy of its program, 
as well as lack of coordination between the schools, other 
governmental agencies, and joint apprenticeship committees them- 
selves is to a great degree responsible for the lack of integra- 
tion in the apprenticeship programs. Some hope for improvement 
is contained in the proposal outlined by Under Secretary of Labor 
Henning. 

24. In view of the long history of racial discrimination in 
apprenticeship, Negroes have been discouraged from applying. 

There is an urgent need to encourage Negro youth to seek partici- 
pation in apprenticeship training programs. 


CLERICAL WORKERS 

25 . Discrimination in the hiring of office help, or for 
so-called “white collar” jobs, is still extensive. Employment 
agencies, both governmental and private, report frequent requests 
by employers for “white workers only, ” and fo^ "gentiles only. ” 
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26. Occasional requests from government agencies, despite the 
explicit policies of the Federal and District Governments, are dis- 
criminatory in nature, usually due to the individual prejudices of 
a supervisor or department head. 

27 . Training for certain types of office positions, such as 
bookkeeping or stenography, is not available to nonwhites in many 
local private schools. Placements for these positions, which are 
often handled by the schools, result in inequality of employment 
opportunity. 

28. Negro applicants for clerical positions are often subject- 
ed to more demanding standards than white applicants, are offered 
lower pay in private industry for the same jobs as whites, and 
generally find that the number of jobs available to them is far 
fewer than the number of qualified Negro applicants, while exactly 
the opposite is true for white clerical workers. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

29 . The United States Employment Service now performs a 
valuable role in making job referrals without regard to race, and 
in refusing to fill discriminatory job orders. 

30. Private agencies are a refuge for those placing racial 
or religious restrictions on job . openings . Discriminatory refer- 
rals are made and orders accepted. 

31. Discriminatory referrals are often made in anticipation 
of hiring restrictions which may not exist. 


EDUCATION 

32. Protracted discrimination in employment has had a direct 
effect on the motivations of Negro students. Many young Negroes, 
believing themselves destined for unskilled or menial labor whether 
they finish high school or -not, drop out before completing their 
secondary education. 

33. Negro students, for the most part, are less informed 
about trends and opportunities in the labor market than their white 
counterparts . Ghettoized housing patterns contribute powerfully 

to the lack of such information. 
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34. At the present time, no large-scale program exists to aid 
a significant portion of the dropouts, or to train them for skilled 
or semiskilled positions* Several thousand youngsters are thus 
cast loose in the District each year, with little if any work 
experience and no marketable skills, increased and Improved coun- 
seling services for minority youths are needed to prepare them for 
new training and employment opportunities. 

35* The college trained Negro, even with technical and 
scientific skills, finds less opportunity and more restricted 
opportunity to market his skills than the white college graduate. 
There has been some improvement. 

3 6. It is particularly disturbing that employment oppor- 
tunities for Negro liberal arts graduates are still more restricted 
than for whites. Much progress must be made in this area. 

37* Discriminatory admission policies by private business 
schools are widespread, and exist to some degree in vocational 
schools. 


FEDERAL AND DISTRICT GOVERNMENT 

38. Discrimination in Federal Government employment is 
decreasing but the pace is too slow. 

39* ^he District government, progress beyond formulation 
of no ndis criminatory policy has been scanty. Responsibility for 
implementation is scattered among the several departments, and has 
been largely ineffective. Absence of effective enforcement pro- 
cedures is responsible for the lack of progress. 

40. Negroes in positions above grade 9 (approximately $7,000 
per annum), both in the Federal and District Governments, are still 
the great exception. Here as elsewhere, long years of discrimina- 
tion continue to take their toll. 


Recommendations 


PREFACE 

In its findings, the Advisory Committee has pointed out the limited 
progress and serious deficiencies of programs now in effect to 
secure equal employment opportunities in the Washington Metropol- 
itan Area. The Committee is heartened by the evidence provided by 
the voluntary action of some employers that employment discrim- 
ination can be eliminated without undue friction or damage to 
profitable business operations. In view, however, of the serious 
problems which have been shown to exist, and the evidence that 
voluntary action has not been sufficient to deal with them, the 
Committee makes recommendations aimed to accomplish the following 
ends: (l) an immediate end to discriminatory practices in employ- 
ment; (2) an immediate end to discriminatory practices by trade 
unions; (3) means provided by law to end such practices; ( 4 ) ac- 
tive government participation in uncovering and preventing more 
covert discriminatory practices by employment agencies, unions, 
and employers; (5) short-term measures to provide on-the-job 
training for unqualified and so-called "unqualified" applicants, 
particularly those who are members of minority groups; and (6) 
long-term programs for education, training, and placement of new 
minority group entrants into the labor market. 

The employment problem is, of course, inextricably linked with 
a number of other problems --housing, education, etc. Their simul- 
taneous solution is essential to any meaningful progress in equal 
employment opportunity, just as a solution to the problems of em- 
ployment is essential to progress in all other fields. In addition 
to its specific recommendations, therefore, the Committee strongly 
urges that the District of Columbia Board of Commissioners without 
delay issue a fair housing regulation, ban discriminatory practices 
by real estate brokers and salesmen, and take all other measures 
for ending racial discrimination in housing recommended by the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights in September 1962, and that related 
problems be examined at the earliest opportunity. 

Recommendation 1 . That the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia exercising their police power, which is fully 
adequate in this regard, issue and effectively implement a Fair 
Employment Practices regulation, making unlawful any discrimination 
by reason of race, religion, color, or national origin in employ- 
ment by any employer, employment agency, or labor organization, 
with power to enforce such regulation lodged in an appropriate 
agency. 


Recommendation 2 . That, in view of the metropolitan scope of 
the employment problems, the Commission on Civil Rights recommend 
enactment by the Congress of National Fair Employment Practices 
legislation, and that, pending such action by Congress, the Mary- 
land and Virginia Advisory Committees to the Commission on Civil 
Rights hold public meetings and make recommendations designed to 
eliminate employment discrimination in those States. 

Recommendation 3 « That, pending issuance of a Fair Employment 
Practices regulation, the D.C. Commissioners* Council on Human 
Relations be charged with enforcement authority to curtail employ- 
ment discrimination, and that the Council be given adequately 
increased staff and budget to enable it to discharge these 
responsibilities effectively. 

Recommendation k . That effective measures be taken to imple- 
ment the present requirements of nondiscrimination in employment 
by contractors and subcontractors with, and vendors to, the 
District Government, including (a) that all government contracting 
officers be required to transmit to the Council on Human Relations 
copies of all complaints of employment discrimination received by 
them, reports of any action taken thereon, and copies of all sur- 
veys of the employment practices of the government agencies and 
contractors with which they do business, and (b) that government 
agencies be directed not to grant any government contract to any 
prospective contractor with a history of discrimination in employ- 
ment until the Council on Human Relations shall have investigated 
and such steps have been taken as will insure that such contractor 
will in fact abide by the nondiscrimination clause in its contract. 

Recommendation 5 . That the existing provisions for cancella- 
tion of government contracts for violation of nondiscrimination 
clauses be strictly enforced. 

Recommendation 6 . That (a) action be taken by national and 
international unions to eliminate discrimination by their local 
unions in the areas of membership, training, apprenticeship, em- 
ployment and the like, and (b) the Federal and District Governments 
assume their full responsibilities in assisting the unions in 
eliminating discrimination. 

Recommendation 7 * That the President and the District Com- 
missioners direct that appropriate measures be taken to (a) provide 
on a continuing basis for dissemination of information as to jobs 
available in the District in government employment, in employment 
with government contractors, and in industries providing nondis- 
criminatory employment, and the qualifications therefor, and (b) 
encourage and aid all employers to set up on-the-job training 
programs for unqualified and so-called "unqualified* 1 applicants, so 


that the gap between employers T needs and employee availability, 
much of which results from existing and past discriminatory 
practices, may be bridged with all possible speed. 

Recommendation 8 . That Federal and local executive action be 
taken to eliminate discrimination in all governmentally supported 
vocational education, training, and apprenticeship programs. 

Recommendation 9 * That the United States Employment Service 
establish an Apprenticeship Information Center for the District 
of Columbia, as proposed by Under Secretary of Labor John F. 
Henning, to act as coordinating agency for the promotion of equal 
opportunity in apprenticeship for the D.C. joint apprenticeship 
committees, the D.C. Apprenticeship Council, the D.C. schools, 
labor unions, industry, and voluntary associations active in pro- 
moting equal opportunity in apprenticeship. 

Recommendation 10 . That the Federal and local governments, 
in the District and adjoining suburban counties, issue directives 
prohibiting government agencies from accepting referrals from 
employment agencies or schools which practice discriminatory 
assignment, referrals, or admissions. 

Recommendation 11 . That the District Commissioners, under 
their broad power to regulate the activities of government 
licensees prohibit private employment agencies from accepting dis- 
criminatory job orders and from making referrals on a discrimina- 
tory basis. 

Recommendation 12 . That, because of the particular impact of 
unemployment on members of minority groups caused by discrimina- 
tory practices, all government efforts be taken to promote full 
employment, including (a) expansion of the retraining programs 
recently initiated in the District under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, and other programs, with praticular consideration 
given to further programs to combat functional illiteracy, (b) in- 
creases in the school staff available for vocational counseling and 
guidance and extension of this work to the elementary schools, at 
all times assuring that the counseling and guidance is attuned to 
the needs of the labor market, (c) development and expansion of 
work-study programs, with cooperation of schools and employers, 
and (d) steps taken in consultation with interested employers to 
make school curricula better suited to the needs of the labor 
market . 

Recommendation 13 . That, to further the above purposes, (a) 
a Department of labor in the District Government be created, 
charged with development and implementation of long-range programs 
to combat unemployment, (b) steps be taken to improve the 
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educational facilities in the District, including the establishment 
of a municipal college, (c) licensing requirements for private 
business and vocational schools be provided, and (d) a minimum wage 
for men be enacted. 


CONCLUSION: A SENSE OF URGENCY 

In conclusion, the Advisory Committee cannot emphasize too 
strongly that action on the problem of racial discrimination is 
long overdue. 

The steps taken by some private employers toward realizing 
equal opportunity in employment have met with notable success. 

The Committee is deeply appreciative of their efforts, and hopes 
that they will undertake to make their successes more widely known, 
so thaij baseless fears may be allayed. 

While the signs of progress are welcome, they are all too few 
and far between. The facts on the extent of racial discrimination 
in employment are weUL known. Public discussion may be benefi- 
cial, but it has proved woefully inadequate for the job. The 
need is not to sit still and contemplate our progress, or even 
merely to hope that more will be done in the future. The need is 
for a solution to the problem. 

The Committee recognizes that its recommendations are not 
all- inclusive, and that they will not solve the problems overnight. 
The recommendations do, however, represent essential first steps 
which have become imperative. The gap between the expression of 
our democratic ideals and our practice of racial discrimination 
must be eliminated. 

It is, therefore, with a sense of utmost urgency that the 
District of Columbia Advisory Committee presents the above 
recommendations. It remains for an aroused community to make 
known its will, and for the responsible officials to do their 
duty. 
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